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Reviews. 


The Open Court, n weckly journal devoted to the Religion 
of Science, edited hy Dr. Paul Carus of Chicago, uniformly con- 
tains much interesting matter and occasional articles on 
Indian and Buddhistic literature. In one of its recent numbers 
there is an interesting article hy Charles Johnston. entitled 
‘The Upanishads and the Brahmins’. The writer contends that 
the Vedánta is the outcome ef Rajput genius and that Brah- 
mins learnt it from Kshatriyas. He does not succeed in prov- 
ing his point, and as much may be said against his position 
as in favour of it. The fact is. the ancient authors of the 
Upanishads never courted fume or publicity, the bane of 
modern literary activity. And Mr, Johnston's contention is 
of interest to us only us showing how one might go to the 
very fountain-head of wisdom, and, without drinking of it, pick 
up only the pebbles and stones scattered near it. Besides 
articles on thie religions of the East, there are others of gener- 
al interest like ‘Over the Dead, ‘Advantages of Self-re- 
signation, which will repay perusal. The Journal deserves 
a wide circulation in our country. 


The Gospel of Buddha, by Paul Carus. (The Open Court 
Publishing Company, Chicago) isavery handy volume present- 
ing, in the author's words, “a picture of a religious leader 
of the remote past with the view of making it bear upon the 
living present and become a factor in the formation of the 
future." Кем books on Buddhisin more clearly bring out the 
personality of Buddha, or give a more succinct account of his 
teachings. It follows none of the Sectarian doctrines but 
takes the ideal position of Buddhism. It is a mistake 
to think that the religion of Buddha was a rebellion 
against the spirit of the Vedanta, On the other hand 
it was really apart of the Vedanta, and busied itself with 
overthrowing a corrupt, degenerate and lifeless ritualism 
which was doing duty for the real religion of the Vedanta. 
The glory of Buddha consists in having emphasised the ethical 
aspect of the Upanishads at atime when bloody sacrifices, on 
pressive caste restrictions, and cumbersome rituals were nearly 
all that were left living in Hindnism, Buddha restored the 
connection between Hinduism and its fountain-head, the Upa- 
nishads, which by the work of time and other influences had 
been’ forgotten ; and thus he pnvified the former. Hix teach- 
ings correspond, though not fully, to the Karma-Yoga path of 
the Vedanta, and involves to some extent the Raja- Yoga path also. 
Bhakti has in it no place, and Gnána obtains а feeble and in- 
efficient recognition. That Buddha's precepts were not in 
themselves sufficient as a national religion, is further attested 
by the fact of its having been found necesen to supplement 


them by what is known as the Mahâyâna. the large vessel of 
Salvation. 


lt is a pity that the author doos not fully grasp the 
Vedantic doctrine of the Atman. He writes, * Buddhism is 
monistic, it claims that man’s soul does not consist of two 
things, of an Aiman and of a manes.” 14 Buddhism is monist- 
ic, it is because, and not iu spite, of the Vedanta ; and no- 
where does the latter say that there are two different things 
іп: man's soul the Atman and the mind, The mind is 
itself the Aiman when freed from ignorance and the 
delusion of ‘self’, The same consciousness is manas when 
it fancies that it is limited and tied down to matter, 
and the Aiman when this illusion vanishes. The Atman is 
not the mysterious ego-entity supposed to reside behind or 
within man’s bodily and psychical activity as a distinct being, 
as Paul Carus represents it to Бе, but consciousness or pragna 
freed from отто” and egoism. The imperfect grasp of this 
cardinal point of the Vedánta mars here and there the beauty 
of the otherwise valuable book. It has already run four edi- 
tions aud has awakened great interest in Buddhism. Itis of 
special interest to the student of Comparative, Religion, point- 
ing ont. as it does, the common ethical basis оға religions, 
and how it is to the glory of Buddhism that its great founder 
should have laid special emphasis on the one aspect of reli- 
gion which always 
gotten or neglected, 
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stands the greatest danger of being for- ` 
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The Ramayana of Tulsi Das: Translated from the original 
Hindi by F. S. Growse, published by Pundit Kundan Lall, 
Fategarh, N. W. Р. India; price, Rs, 3—The translation is 
excellent, and few Pudinn books live had the fortune to be so 


ably aud faithlally rendered in the English. language. Our 
oriental idiamy and similes do not casily lend themselves to be 


putin English garb. And considering this and other difficultius 
incidental to a work of tds kind, the translator. deserves to 
be highly cougratalated ou his success. Hindi being a 
foreign dialect to the South, it is really a fortune that the 
celebrated RAmiyatia of Tulsi Das, which, in the words of 
Griffith, " is more popular and more honored by the people 
in the North-West Provinces than the Bible is by tle 


corresponding classes in England," has been made accessible 
to people of other provinces through the medium of a Тайи 
translation. 

Idolatry, by Alpha (Published by Babu  Nandu La 


Ganguli of No. 5. Puddopoker Lane, Bliawanipoor).—'l'his 
is a pamphlet of about 40 pages, full of interesting mattor, 
and deals with the subject iu an exhaustive manner. The 
writer truly remarks, “People think they are iconoclasts 
because they do not profess to worship outward images of 
clay, stones, &c. But they forget iu their pride of superior 
knowledge, that they worship inward mental images, which 
ure not less objectionable than outward ones, * * * 
"So our soi-disant iconoclast really does nothing 
mischief, аз be creates classes among the ignorant mas 
und sets one against another. He sows the seed of seltis 
ness, bate and war." Aud again, “Critics in their self-love 
abuse the Hindus roundly for what they call ‘idolatry. 
But if they take the trouble to enquire what und where the 
Hindus really do worship, they will fain call themselves 
blessed to become idolaters like the Hindus.” 

The Awakener of India: Devoted to Science, Philosophy 
and Religion, (published at Madras by u few graduates tor 
free cireulation),—No 1. “Agnosticism” sets forth its nature 
and effects. One might well begin as an agnostic, but should 
not end there, Any amount of rational inquiry is welcome 
iu the tield of the Vediuta, and agnosticism is only a stepping: 
stone to the latter. 


but 


Mews ano Motes. 


Swami Vivekananda's return to India.—it will be a 
source of great pleasure to our readers to hear that Swimi 
Vivekananda will shortly be in our midst, that Madras, which 
will have the fortune of being his first landing place in India, 
is astir with the news and busy with preparations to welcome 
the great delegate whom she had the courage to send forth, 
almost without trying his powers. to a foreign land, and who 
has discharged that trust in a quite marvellous way. \ 
mecting was held here ou the 15th December last, aud u 
committee has been appointed to arrange for his reception. 

The Swami left London on the 16th ult. On his 
way he would visit some places in Italy, and leave Naples 
per &. S. Prinz Regent Luitpold of the North German Liovd 
line. She will reach Colombo on or about the 16th inst. Тһе 
Swami wishes to stop there for a few days. Thence -he will 
come to Madras by another steamship. He will reach 
Calcutta before the birthday Anniversary of Bhagaván Rama- 
krishna Deva. 

It is not yet known how long the Swami intends to stay 
in India. A great deal of work «waits him here, but he knows 
it better than we do. We шау be sure, however, that, on his 
arrival here, many new schemes will be set on foot and suc. 
cessfully carried out, and that there will be a fresh awakening 
of spiritual enthusiasm throughout the whole conntry. Those 
of our readers who may be desirous of seeing and hearing the 
Swami will, we trust, not lose the present opportunity of 
doing so, 

„Jesus and the Vedanta.—Miss Ellen Waldo, whom Swami 
Vivekananda is said to consider as one of his ablest disciples, 


(Continued on cover page 8), 
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and who at the request of the Swami commenced her classes 


іа New York, m November last, in hec. opentug ad- 
dress on “ibe Vedauta in the west" says, "lt must 
not be supposed that the teachings of the Vedanta are 
in any way япса доріс to Christianity. On the contrary, it 


we examine man 


nf tbe sayings of Jesus by the light of its 
interpretation, we 


halt find how wonderfully they harmon 


with this philosophy. Fer instance, іп his tenehin 
Jesus clearly recognizes and indicates the three 


ol development into which the Vedanta divides Ия fol- 
lowers, First the duntists—those who believe that God and 
man are (wo, aud eternally sepurate, То such as these 
Jesus teaches » Father in Heaven, heavenly mansions aftcr 
death, and general dependence on the will of a Higher Power. 
The next stage, the qualified monists, these who regard the 
union between God and man as of the nature of the relation 
of a whole to ils parts, Jesus symbolizes by the figure of a 
vine and its branches, which are one yet distinct, and in this 
be says, " My Father is greater than 1.7 ‘the highest 

the monists, those who believe that God and inan arc 
essentially Que and inseparable, Jesus indicates when he says, 
"Тапа ny Father аге Опе” авф again—" The kingdom of 
IIcaven is within you." 

It must always be remembered that Jesus was an Orieutal 
aud ag such naturally used Oriental figures of speech. 

From the fact that about three hundred years before the 
birth of Jesus, King Asoka seut Buddhist missionaries into 
many lands, and among other cities to Antioch and Alexand- 
riu in Боуры and as we all know а portion of his youth was 
passed by Jesus in Egypt. it is not impossible that he may 
aye actually been acquainted with some of the Hindu philo- 
sophy, thotgh Iam far from asserting that such was the 
case," 

Dr. Barrows.—Swimi Vivekananda, in writing to the 
dadian Mirror. says, " |t wax the great courage, untiring iv- 
dustry, unruflled patience, and never-failing courtesy of Dr, 
Barrows that made the Parliament of Religions a grand suc- 
cess, The Christ power which this man intends to 
bring to India is not the intolerant. dominant superior. 
with heart foll of contempt for everything else but its own self, 
but а brother who craves for n brother's place as а co-worker 
of the various powers already working m india. Above all. 
we must remember that eratitnde and bospetality ave. the 
peculiar characteristics of Indian bunowmite, and as such, } 
would beg my countrymen to behave in such à manner 
that this stranger from the other side cf the globe may find 
that, in the midst of all our misery. our poverty nud degrada- 
tion, the heart beats as warm ns of yore. when the ” wealth of 
Ind" was the proverb of nations, and India was the land of 


NU X 


We trast that Dr, Barrows will not be misled by the bussed 
ontatinous of missionary friends hut pat himsel in 
E und liberal-iinded attitude so as to understand 
the life aud manners of the people at farge. Appearances 
have often deceived, and the statements of over-zealous coun- 
verts prejudiced many а forcign visitor, aud they have gone 
away with the impression that Hinduism means bidcons 
images and half-naked Varinhs. ‘he shrewd and sgmpnthetic 
ves of the great doctor will, we are sure. find that, unless one 
is willing to be misled, behind these there is a spirit of gennine 
philosophy and cheerful resiguatian, Even the poor of India 
are religious jn the true sense af rhe word. if they are noth- 
ing else ; nnd nre not the Gudless devils they аге often 
represented to be. 

Christianity in India —In his lecture to the Brooklyn 
Ethical Association an " ‘The Evolution of Ethics" Малі 
SAradünunda said—" One more influcece necds to be traced, 
that of Christianity. ‘Those who believe that Christianity will 
supply India a hieher system of ethics or a higher religion 
are mistaken indeed. The student of history knows woll the 
fact that the high syatom of ethics which Christiunity teaches 
was evolved in India long before the birth of Christ. nud was 
not only evolved. but was carried into practice in the daily 


Ше of the people. But the one great thing which Christian 
people have done in India is to bring about the revival of free 
thought. Before the English weut there, the country bad been 
too much tied up with the old authorities, and liberty of 
thought almost abolished. Western education has helped pro- 
gress by bringing back agnin the liberty of thought. Then again, 
trade competition with Westera nations is breaking доти the 
trammels of the caste system every day. The comparative 
study of the different. religions lias brought home the con. 
viction that the ethical standard of the Vedanta, if not super- 
ior to all others, is inferior to попе. But the one һай thing 
which the Christians have done, aud still are trying to do, is 
to belittle and destroy the high ideals of the nation. If India 
knows anything and has anything to give to the world, it is 
her religion, and she knov lv too well how to jadge of a 
system of ethics and religion. :t it is not careied outin theduily 
life of its preachers, 

Day by day it is coming out clearly that India will accept 
Christ as one among her many high ideals, but will never 
become Christian by giving up her own. 
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MA'THAR NEETHY (олї $2) 
зяр EDITION NEATLY СОТ UP, 


A prose work in Tamil, consisting full. of morals essentially 
required foc our women, with an appendix of Harichandra- 
puranam; wo pages Octavo. Price As. B, with postage Ах. 9; 
commission to per cent. Apply to the Author, Мг. А. C. Muru- 
gesa  Moodezar, Pensioned Supervisor, Local Fund, D. P. W., 
VELLORE, N Arcot Districi. 

The Мас” Standard, * “We commend the book 
on its own ments to the Тані reading public, who are so much 
indebted to t&e author who in no small degree deserves to be 
aptly rewarded for the labour and time he must have spent over 
his little Бос worthy addition to the library of Southern indin." 


Price Re. 1, postage extra. 


The Hina. * * # ' We are glad to introduce to the 
public а new work, “ Mathar Neethy", written by Mr. A, C, 
Murugesa Moodeliar, Pensioned Supervisor, now at Vellore. * 


4 The authec throughout quotes well-known, simple and suitable 
verses from cussical authors to support his precepts, and to serve 
аз watcb-we to be ever present in memory for guidance jn 
practical life“ 6 * © 

The Madara Mail. * * * * We are happy to welcome the third 
edition of this extremely useful aud interesting book, intended 
Solely for our wives, sisters sind daughters. Within a period of 
eight years, « bas reached a 3rd. edition, showing that it has at 
tained great popularity among the small but widening world of 
educated Hiocu women of the Southern Districts. 4 © © We 
wish to see i£ in the hands of every Hindu girl, and even grown 
up women." 
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The Universality of tbe Veda'nta. 


We have seen that religion is a constitutional neces- 
sity with man, that it is not possible for him to pull on 
for a long time in this world of strife without conscious 
relationship with God. We have also seen that one 
common religion will not suit all mankind, and that, 
with increasing knowledge of man's gro wth and tenden- 
cies, all dreams of a universal religion appear more and 
more chimerical. Religions have to differ according to 
different stages of human evolution ; but these different 
religions may, as has been already hinted, be weil 
cemented together into a compact whole by the power 
of a liberal and comprehensive philosophy. It was to 
illustrate this truth that Hinduism was taken up as the 
subject of our last leader, 

Hinduism is really a very peculiar religion: it is, as 
we have seen, one ofthe most highly evo ved of all 
religions, and, at the same time, the most conglomerate 
perhaps. It has eaten upalmost all the great religions, 
and has assimilated with itself their best parts. It was 
said of УАН, the great monkey-chief of the Rámáyana, 
that he had the peculiar power of drawing to himself 
half the strength of his foes, and thereby defeating 
them. А similar thing may well be said of Hinduism. 
Great and noble religions came in contact with it; but 
it has devoured them all, as the magic rod of Moses did 
the, serpents of the Egyptian sorcerers. Says Monier 
Williams, * It may with truth be asserted that no descrip- 
tion of Hinduism can be exhaustive which does not 
touch on almost every religious and philosophical idea 
that the world has ever known. Startiog from the Veda, 
Hinduism has ended in embracing something from all 
religions, and in presenting phases suited to all minds. 
It is all-tolerant, all-compliant, all-comprehensive, all- 
absorbing. Н has its spiritual and its material aspect, 
its esoteric and exoteric, its subjective and objective, 

ts rational and irrational, its pure and its impure. 1t 


may be compared to a huge polygon, or irregular 
multilateral figure. It has one side for the practical, 
another for the severely moral, another for the devo- 
tional and imaginative, another for the sensuous and 
sensual, and another for the philosophical and specula- 
tive. Those who rest in ceremonial observances find it 
all-sufficient ; those who deny the efficacy of works, and 
make faith the one requisite, need not wander from its 
pale; those who are addicted to sensual objects may 
have their tastes gratified; those who delight in medj- 
tating on the nature of God and man, the relation of 
matter and spirit, the mystery of separate existence, 
and the origin of evil, may here indulge their love of 
Speculation.” It has been growing for centuries, nay 
ages, and is still a compact organism, though huge, 
with an infinite capacity to expand. In spite of its 
numerous imperfections, its officious, and too often 
mischievous, interference with society, and its lazy con- 
servatism, it has,—at least in theory, often also in 
practice,—the unity of Godhead of Christianity, Mu- 
hammadanism, and other monotheistic religions, 
all the ethical perfection of Buddhism, all the liberty 
of thought of Agnosticism, all or al) that is prac- 
ticable in the charity of Socialism, and all the love 
and respect for humanity which Positivism has ; nay 
more, for in its eyeshumanity itself is Divinity. Really 
a huge structure this Hinduism; and to the superficial 
Observer it is simply incoherent and mad; but when 
one looks into it closely, one discovers that there is a 
method in its madness', and that its heart-beats are 
surprisingly rythmic and sound. 


But whence this health? and what gives to it 
its compactness, receptivity, and many-sidedness ? What 
kind of spirit is it that pervades through this monster 
fabric of a religion enlivening it from top to bottom? 
Is it the spirit of nationality or the bond of a common 
language, which unites together its various parts? No, 
it is the spirit of the philosophy on which it rests. Hin- 
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duism really is not one religion. it is а number 
of religions, a galaxy of spiritual lights knit 
together, ‘like а swarm of fire-flies tangled jn а 
silver braid’, by an immortal and all-embracing philoso- 
phy. It isa veritable Parliament of Religions, where 
different creeds have met together, in fraternal kinship 
and republican equality, under the риа. се and support 
of a liberal and paternal philosophy. Thiz philosophy 
is, our readers need not be told, the Vedánta, which 
can, as we shall see, knit together not merely the differ- 
ent members of Hinduism, but all the religions of the 
world. 

The Vedántaisessentially catholic, becauseitrecognises 
more than any other philosophy the grand and univer- 
sal law of evolution, ‘which none can stay nor stem." 
Man is its study, man who develops from the brute into 
God. It takes hold of him from his earliest starting- 
point and unfolds to him his fullest possibilities, The 
most primitive and barbarous section of mankind is 
nottoo low for its notice, and the highest possible 
realization of Divinity is the end which it promises to 
all alike. Its range is therefore the widest possible ; 
and as every man has his religion, however grotesque, 
primitive, and barbarous, all the religions of the world, 
from the lowest fetichism to the highest Brahmagnana, 
come within its pale. The religion of fear, the religion 
of love, and the religion of light, all fall within its 
Scope. lts mission is to take up man just where he is, 
and lead him onwacd, inspiring him with hope and fili- 
ing him with such light as his mind could grasp. 
+ Order and progress" is its watchword. The snake- 
worshipper who thinks that the serpent is the only God, 
is told that the serpent is God ; but, as that God must be 
omnipresent and all-wise, he is gradually led on to 
believe that the serpent is only one of the many symbols 
by which He may be worshipped. One step further: 
the symbol is forgotten, or obtains an esoteric meaning, 
acceptable even to the philosopher, and the thing 
symbolised becomes all in all. Similarly again, if a 
man begins with taking a fancy for adorning his God 
with skulls and beads, he is told that his fancy repre- 
sentation signifies the highest, the mightiest, and the 
most beneficent Being, and that the skulls and the 
beads have an inner and beautiful signification ; and 
thus gradually God gets better of the idol. 

The above is exactly the process by whicli it was 
possible for Pariahs like Nanda, Tiruppan and others, 
to grow into Saints. The fullest possibilities are pre- 
sented to every one, irrespective of his particular caste 
and creed; and that is how inthe grand religious re- 
public of the Vedánta, Brahmins víten get degraded 
into fetich-worshippers, and men of the lowest castes 
с. ne up a» saints and zages and command the worship 
ot all the country. The Brahmin Saint, Sundara. sang, 
“Lam the slave ot. the slaves, of the potter Tirunila,* 
shepherd Апдуа, the hunter Kannappa, the oil-monger 
Kaliya, and the слаладш Nanda;" and the majority of 
the Vaishnavite saints, whose praises are chanted forth 
every day by Brahmin lips at Srirangam, come from 
castes the members of which were worshippers of 
demoniac gods or hideous images ; and even to-day, 
how easily has it been possible for many а low caste 
Hindu to shake off his clan worship and rise to higher 
regions of spiritual realization. 1n the United States, 
every man, no matter what his profession, has the 
liberty to hope that he might one day be the President 


* Sivito saints. 


of the United States, provided he nas the capacity an 

good fortune required. Ап exacty similar freedor 

prevails іп India in the religious sphere, however har: 

may be the caste restrictions ; and it is open for barber 

and washermen to push on towards the realization. o 

dénagnana if only they have the mental capacity for it 

The process by which such an evolution becomes роз- 
sible із extremely mild and natural. and i$ worthy о 

conscious imitation, especially by foreign missionaries 
The Vedanta does not convert, but makes the mar 
grow for himself, by simply. presenting the living unc 
grand ideal. Тһе examples of perfected men exercise 
a silent influence upon the whole community, and instil 
into every man, irrespective of caste or profession, the 
hope of himself becoming one. The cesult is, from the 
Pariah to the Brabmin, every one aspires in his own 
humble way for religious realization. through one ог 
other of the four ancient great methods, Karma, Dhakii, 
Yoga, and Gnána, according to his mental aptitude and 
Capacity. The spirit is throughout the same, however 
different may be its manifestations, and throughout 
there із an eager and hopeful looking forward towarils 
the ideal of Liberation (moksha). 

A peculiarity of the Vedanta, which undoubted- 
ly contributes to its universality, is that it has a 
strong faith in the Providential government of the 
universe, in the omniscience of the immanent Powe: 
that resides in the world ; consequently, it never hastily 
condemns anything, but draws attention to tlie good 
that тау bein it. It hasan unshakable faith in slow 
and natural growth, and seeks to correct, not by force, 
but by the silent magic of grand and powerful ideals. 
To take an example: flesh-eating is a prevalent vice 
among mankind ; the Vedanta preaches kindness and 
love towards lower animals, and strongly condemas 
flesh-eating ; and many sects have accordingly totally 
abstained from this relic of barbarism ; but it musi 
take a long time for all mankind to become vegei.uian 
in its diet. And till then, the Vedanta says to the flesh- 
eating Südra, ** Friend, if you are so fond of meat 
let the animals you kill be an offering to your God be 
fore becoming your food." The advantage is, a new 
idea is brought in, which will have its own wholesome 
effect, until the example of the higher castes could 
prevail against this barbarous custom. Even the Indian 
robber differs in some peculiar respects from his breth. 
ren of other countries: he never starts ont on his holy 
pilgrimage without solemnly praying to his gods; and a 
portion of his plunder invariably goes to the deity- One 
day or other, the robber realises that his profession i~ 
not exactly the best that could be thought of, and 
he will have to suffer for his sins, not only here bur als 
hereafter. The God-idea then grows upon him vnd 
induces him to retire from the field, a sadder but a, wise: 
man. The great Vaishnavite saint, Tirumangai Alwin 
was in his Párvásrama ‘before he became a bhakla) a rot 
ber. He had a genius for robbing and was a veteran in 
thetfade; he had a large following and was deservedly 
notorious On a certain dark midnight, he was within 
the walls of the great temple of Scirangam, robbing the 
sleeping God Ranganátha. Silk umbrellas, silver uten- 
siis, golden thrones, diamond necklaces were all. helped 
out of the temple; but a gold ring on Ranganatha's toc 
remained tempting the infatuated robber. He tried hi» 
utmost to force it out, but it would not come, and he 
was determined not to leave it. His teeth were cnr 
ployed to bite it out, and while thus struggling, he fc 
or fancied he felt blood oozing out of the toe, and lo! 
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there stood. Ranganiatha before him in all His glory. 
The robber drew back, and at once broke out in а glori- 
ous hymn to Мағауапа, one of the very best іп Tamil 
literature. The spoils of his night's adventure were all 
returned ; and the robber who would dacoit Ranganitha 
became а дла, and built His temple—the one which 
still stands. The Divine Thief (éaskarundmpatle) got the 
better of the human thief. 


This is how the Vedánta works : whatever was, 
was necessary, it says ; and sympathy is the secret of its 
success. [It condemns по man asaccursed, gives up none 
as hopeless, but embraces all mankind within its fold, 
trusting to the silent work of time, the unfaltering law of 
karma, and tne power of living ideals, (ос the growth of 
both the individual and the society. This will explain how 
Hinduism is a multitude of creeds, closely knit together, 
and bow its perplexing variety has a substratum 
of unity, which permeates it through and through as its 
prana or vital principle. 

The VedAnta is not only broad and liberal, but 
also strong enough to be the backbone of all the 
religions in the world. There is nothing in it, which 
is not deeply and firmly rooted in the rature of things ; 
and its theories are such as no logic. however 
penetrating and rigorous, could dislodge. Its truths 
stand the severest test, and сап be verified by 
the best of proofs--direct, personal experience. It 
shrinks (rnm no question, and is the only philosophy 
that completely solves the problemof life. It postulates 
nothing and insists upon nothing which cannot be 
verified. Religion is often said to be a matter of faith ; 
true it is, but this license is at. times extended to philo- 
sophy also. Jf both religion and philosophy be alike 
relegated to the domain of faith, then both must perish. 
Philosophy is the rational sanction of religion ; religion 
as vulgarly understood is philosophy made popular; 
and in its highest sense, vis., realization, it is philo- 
sophy lived out, applied. Religion and philosophy must 
always go together, and any divorcement of the one 
from the other is extremely mischievous, and often 
proves fatal to both. Christianity as taught by Christ 
is one of the noblest religions in the world ; but as it 
was rested on no philosophical backbone, it is gradu- 
ally losing its power ; and if it sucvives from the shocks 
of recent scientific researches, it сап be only by being 
consciously rested on cational sanction. Such rational 
sanction is being rapidly discovered ; for the truths which 
Christ taught have in them the stamp of immortality, 
but the unphilosophical church, which erected itself on 
them, hid their light under a bushel of rituals алд 
theories abont creation, birth-place of man, and other 
subjects which—however much sanctified by the name 
of Religion+-Geoloyy, Physical Science, ant History 
couh! have no patience for. The Vedanta on the other 
hand never lays avy stress on any non-essential doctrine 
which scientific researches can displace. И never 
mistakes the purpose of religion, and takes care not to 
intrude on the province of Science and History. Even 
its theory of creation, beautifully and consistently 
elaborated as it is, it lays no stress оп; and it says, an 
enquiry into the successive steps into which this 
material universe grew, belongs to Science, and not to 
Philosophy ; it is enough for its purpose that the worid, 
evolved in whatever order, is only phenomenal and can 
be nothing but а manifestation of the universal con- 
Sciousness or God. To the real Vedántin who secks to 
realise God in this world and with his own body, a 
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hereafter-is perfectly immaterial. He does not trouble 
himself about what lives he led in previous incarnation-, 
as dog, horse, serpent, &c., nor sbuut the dark oc light- 
filled kas he may pass through after leaving the body. 
It is enough that in' the course of a single hour his 
mind is, by transmigrating from one thing to another, 
undergoing a series of births and deaths, and that he 
could, + alchemising that mind into the universal 
consciousness, put an end to the ever-recurring misery 
of birth and death, and become God Himself. The 
stronghold of the Vedanta could never be shaken. It 
is the one school of religious philosophy which never 
threatens with a * believe, or you will be ruined ;' but 
invites the most elaborate and searching enquiry. It 
shrinks from no questions, and outdoes All other 
systems in the rigor of its logic, the boldness of its 
intuition, and the final results of its search. 

It is the one philosophy which dares to call man God 
Himself, not merely the son of God or His servant. 
Universal Brotherhood іх too low an expression (о 
denote its abounding love, it speaks of universal self- 
hood. ' Не who sees the universe in himself and him- 
self in the universe,’ say the Upanishads repeatedly 
*is the sage,' the perfected man. 

Thus, we have seen that the national philosophy 
of [ndia on which her religion is based, is broad enough 
to comprise within its sphere all the religions of the 
world, and strong enough to make them enduring and 
useful. Whether they will or no, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, all these religions are based upon the eternal 
verities of the Vedánta, for its range is nothing less than 
the range of the whole human race. It is conscious of 
its strength, and has entire sympathy with the diversity of 
religious creeds; nay, it welcomes even a vaste ` variety, 
because it is eager that по man ín this world should 
suffer for want of a religion suited to his nature ; and 
whatever ‘isms’ may spring up in the unknown future, 
must fall necessarily within the boundless fold of the 
Vedanta. In its broad economy, every religion is ac- 
commodated in the proper place, and is made to lead on 
to higher religions with nobler ideals. 

The sooner religiens recognize their place and their 
kinship with the Vedánta, the better it will be for them 
and their growth will be sooner ensured. But for the 
Support of such a philosophy which makes all the world 
akin, Hinduism would have ceased to be a religion long, 
long ago, and would have become а barren fossil to be 
dug out of oblivion by laborious antiquaries. It is exactly 
the want of such an enduring and liberal philosophy that 
has made Christianity shake to its foundations before 
the onslaught of modern science. It is the want of 
such a bold and all.embracing philosophy, that has 
robbed Buddhism of its pristine nobility and Jove, and 
split it into a number of lazy and ceremonious churches, 
and supplemented the pure HinayAna,—Buddha's little 
vessel of salvation—with the half mythical Mahâyâna,— 
the large vessel of salvation. [t is the want of sucha 
gencrous and sympathetic philosophy, that has made 
Muhammadanism а by-word for religious intolerance 
and fanaticism. One peculiarity of the Vedanta is, 
as we have already indicated, that it never interferes 
with forms. It concerns itself solely with the life 
of religions. The Christian need not renounce his 
Christianity, the Buddhist need not give up his 
ancient faith, the Muhammadan may stick to his 
Mecca and the Koran ; and yet all these may consciously 
follow the Vedanta, and seek with fervour to realise 
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its highest promises. Nay, their love to their respective 
Prophets and Bibles will become more dignified, more 
entightened, and more sincere ; and religious animosity 
will subside and the world move on to its great end with 
less friction. 


The Power of Faith. 


There was a great -fchirya or Religious Preceptor, 
who from timo to time revealed to people the method of 
attaining eternal beatitude. This be did in various waya. 
To some he spoke at length about it; to others he gave 
laconic богіпшіе, which, if they recited and meditated 
upon, leit them by degrees to a knowledge of the Para- 
mdéman and to the happiness that is the result of suck 
knowledge. The period during which he was to iustract 
his disciples aud others wbo sougbt enlighteumrnt at his 
hands, had come. Crowds of people had gathered round 
his úsrama or bermitage. Among them, there were 
many that bad mastered the Vedas aud Sbedangas; тацу 
that had studied the varieus systems of philosophy and 
gained а very clear knowledgo of tbe arts aud scieuces iu 
all their branches. Many ruling priucos had also come 
with tbeir followers to receive instruction from the 
Paramahamsa, for Brahimavidya or knowledge of the 
Paramátman is dear to all—irrespective of their positions 
in life. The day on which tbe Preceptor was to Беріп 
instructing the people, actnally arrived ; aud all appeared 
before him with reverontial faces, and reciting stanzas 
from a great many poets saited to the occasion and the 
dignity of the Paramahamsa, Oue after another, the 
learned approached him and received suitable biuta 
in tbe Уедіша. Every face that returned from the 
4frama beamed with delight. Doubts Lud been de- 
вігоуей like straws in а conflagration, Truth appeared 
before them like the distiuct orb of the sun at 
break of day, aod the way to final emancipation from the 
bonds of existence seemed clear and near at hand. Large 
concourse of the initiated assembled in the wood-lands 
around the (Ф/ғата, and, comparing notes, found the 
instraction imparted to them in perfect conformity with 
the tenets of the Vedas and the Veddngas. The ruling 
princes also received at the bands of the Paramahamsa 
etch enlightenment аз placod them much sbove.tbe ordin- 
ary mortals of the world, and filled them with an iuter- 
nal light and Бема to which they had long been strangers. 
The eventfal day well nigh drew to a close. The orb of 
дау was standing on the verge of tbe borizon, to go duwu 
and leave tbe world to darkness. A chanddla or wan of 
the lowest order of bumau beings in India appeared at 
&omo distance before the srama, aud prostrating bimself 
before the Paramahamsa. who was seated in tbe dsrama, 
said—" Sire, I have long been desirous of receiving 
instructions at your hands: vouchsafe to tel! me some- 
thing of the Parumdtman, that will destroy the gloom iu 
my mind and üU it with light aod peace" ‘ Horror of 
horrors"—said the Pandits assembled around—*' How can 
а chandálu ask for Вғаһтасідуа, and bow can tbe 
Paramahamsa import it to him !" The Paramahamsa 
noted the request of tbe chanddle, aud, after looking at 
him attentively for somo time, said," Begone!” “ Well 
esid—" exclaimed tbe Pandits— Who knows the law 
better than the Paramahamsa 7” It was a custom of 
the уғата tbat, tho next year, tbe peoplo tben 
initiated should present themselves, and sbew to the 
Paramahamsa the progress they һай made. So the 


next’ year camo, and а largo concourse of poople 
gathered round the drama. The Achdrya propounded a 
query the answer to which would show whetberuny of 
them had really profited by the instruction imparted hy 
him the provious year. Tho answer was to bo noted ou 
& piece of bark and sent up to the Paramahamsa with the 
nume of tbe writer. Accordingly a great many pieces of 
bark went into tbc srama He perused them all, and 
found that there waa only one among them which con- 
tained the correct answer. It was signed—" Begone ! " 
It was tho piece sent up by the слані а. The Parama- 
hamsa declared what had actually taken place; the 
learned that were assembled there were astonished at 
what bad happened. The Puranahamsa addressed them 
as follows :— 

“ You must know that faith is a powerful agent in the 
eolightenmeut of the heart. When the chandala asked 
for instruction, he was told * begone’ This he took as 
bis aphorism, and, meditating on it, first came to the con- 
clusion that he should go away from the world und its 
ways, to make his path clear towards etecual blias. ‘Thus, 
by further interpreting the same word, he found all that 
was needed for the elucidatiou of his mind. He believed 
and he know. None of you was capable of that degree 
of belief, for you bave all been imbued witb ideas of your 
greatnessasscbolars. Hence it ів Њаё tbe Yogi, “Begone,” 
as he signs himself, has become а true disciple of minc." 
The learned, who heard this speech, were all couvinced 
of what tbe Paramahamsa said, and immediately adopted 
a life of extreme bumility and faith. The Yogi, ' Begooe' 
became a preceptor to many of them. 


P. V. Rawaswaut RAJU, B. A., 
Barrister-at-Law. 


On Symbols 
BY 
Swa'ut. Vivgka'NANDA. 


Iu each religion there are three parte, frat tbe philoso- 
hy, then the mythology, and tben the ritual. The phi- 
озорһу, of course, is the essence of all religious, and the 
mythology bas to express that philosophy tbrough lives 
of great men, interspersed with stories of wonderful 
things aud so forth ; and then thare is tha ritual, which 
brings it to а stil) more coucrete form, so that svery oue 
can grasp it—concretised philosophy is ritual. This ritual 
is Karma, and is necessary iu every religion, becanae most 
of ns cannot understand abstract spiritual thoughts, un- 
til we grow very much spiritually. It is easy for 
men to think they van onderstand auytbing, bat when it 
comes to actual experisnce we find we are mistaken. a: 
that we bave no couception whatever of abstract i1... 
So, in tbat state of mind, we find а great deal of bel 
from those symbols, the symbolical method of puting 
things before ns, From time immemorial tbese sy m!-ols 
bave been used by all varicties of religions. In one xus 
we cannot but thiuk in symbols; words themselves are 
symbols for the thought; in one sense everything iu tho 
universe isa symbol Achair isa symbol of the real 
cbair bebind, which wa do not know. The thing we sce 
ia the symbol of the thing signified. The whole universe 
із a aymbol, and God is the ossence behind. 

This symbology again is not created by man; it is not 
that certain people in every religion sit down and uk 
oat certaiu symbols, bands and feet, and so forth, out of 
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their own mind. These symbols аге growth. Why is it 
that certain symbols are associated with certain ideas, 
with almost every one? Yon will find certain symbols 
mniversal. Many of yon think that the cross began with 
the Christian religion, but it existed before Christianity 
was, before Moses was born, before the Vedas, before 
there was any record. Yon will find the cross among the 
Aztecs, the Pharnicians: every one had the cross. Agnin 
the symbol of. the сгосібед Saviour, a crucified man upon 
a cross was almost in every nation. А circle is а great 
symbol througbont the world. Then there is the most 


universal of all symbols, svastika Ч | At one time 
jt was thought that the’ Buddhists carried it all over 
tbe world with them, but it has been found ont that ages 
before Buddhiam jt was used among natione.. In old 
Babylon, in Egypt, it was found. What does this show ? 
That ail these symbols could not have heen conventional. 
There muet be some reason, коте natural nssociation 
between them and the humsn mind. It is just. as no 
language сап be created ; simply so many people sitting 
down and sayiug we will represent this idea by this word 
and that by that word; it would he impossible because 
there never was an idea without a word, ideas and words 
are inseparable, There never was a time when they were 
not inseparable. These words may come in several ways. 
They шау be sound symbols or colour symbols. Dumb 

cople must think with other than sound symbols. 
етв there is any thonght in the mind it must have 
ae its counter-part some form that in Sanskrit philosophy 
ів called nma тйра, the name and form. Just as it would 
be impossible to crente а language—that is, the natural 
evolution, the expression of the human mind---so it wonld 
be impossible to create a symbology. 

These symbols are the expressions of the religious 
thought of humanity. Wherever man wants to express the 
religious feclinga in him, his method is to express them 
in certain peculiar forms, and jnst as thought calls ont 
the form, so the form natorally calls in the thonght. Just 
an the internal thought is projected ontside as the form. 20 
the external form most help to bring the thonghi in. and 
that is why we рсе the necessity of so many teniples and 
chnrebes aud altars nnd all these things. It is easy to 
say what is the use of these temples and paraphernalia ; 
every baby says that in modern times; but every baby 
when he enters fiuds one set of men, aud when he comes 
outside finds another set of men. So that shows that the 
association of these forms hus а tendency to bring mto 
the mind the thought for which they stand as symbols. 
Ав such the study of symbology сан not be neglected. 


AM over thn world yon will find images іп some form 
or otber. With some it is in the form of a man, and that 
is the heat form. If 1 wanted to worship aniniage 1 would 
worship it in tho form of aman, rather than of au initial, 
or а building, or any other form. One sect thinks this is 
the right sort of imago, and another thinks it is bad. The 
Christian thinks that when God came in tho form of a 
dove it wns al] right, but if Не comes in the form of. a 
cow, as the Hindus say, it is very wrong and superstitious, 
The Jews think i an idol be wude in. the fc cheat 


et 
with twoangels sitting on it. and а боек in it. "itis all 
right, but if it isin the form of а man or a woman it is 


very horrible. ‘The Muhanunedans think that when they 
pee: if they try to form an image ot tiw temple with the 
nba, the black stone, in it, and then towards the west, it 


is all right, bnt if yon form the image in the sbape of a 
church itis idolatry. This is the defect of image wor- 
ship. Yet all these seem to be necessary stages. These 
images and other thiogs are quite necessary. You may 
to bring your mind to concentrate, or even to project 
any thonght. You will find that yon will aatorally form 
images in yonr mind. You cau not help it. Т.» sorts of 
ns never require any ioages— the hnman animal who 
never thinks of any religion, and the сне being who 
bas риввей through these stages. Detweea these two 
points all of ns require some sort of ideal ontside and in- 
aide. It may be in the form of a departed hnman being, 
or of a living manor woman. This is clinging to per- 
sonality, and bodies, and is quite natural. € are proue 
to cuncretise, Why should we be here if we are uot cou- 
eretised ? We are concreted spirits and so we find our 
selves here on this earth. Idols have bronght us here, and 
they will take usout. It is tho homecopathic cure, simila 
similibus. Goiug after things of the senses has made ns 
human beings, and we are bound to worship personal 
beings, whatever we may talk. Itis very easy to say 
“Don’t be personal,” but the sume moo you will 
find moet porsonal. His attachment for pnrticnlur 
men and women is very strong; it will not leave 
him when they die, tut he wants to follow them 
beyond death. That is idolatry; it is the seed, the very 
canse of idolatry, and the canse being there it will come 
ont in some form. Is it not better to have а personal 
attachment to an image of Christ or Buddha than toa 
living wicked man or woman? The Americans say it is 
very ed to kneel before an image of Christ, bat they say 
it is the highest thing to kneel before a woman, and any 
“Yon are my life, the light of my life, the light of my 
eyes, my soul.” 1f they bad four legs they would kneel on 
all fonr. That is worse idolatry than anything. Animale 
will kneel that way. What is this talk abont my sool, my 
Ше? In tive days it will go away. It is only attachment 
of the sexes. Why does not man kneel to men if it is not 
so ? It is lost covered by а mass of Gowers, the same as 
you бод іо brutes. Poets give it a good name, and throw 
laveoder water and all sorts of things over it. hot ік 
Inst. - Ie it not better to kneel before а statne of Boddha, 
the Jina couqneror, and say, “Thou art my life" I 
wonld rather а hundred times do that than kneel to апу 

woman. 
(Prom his American Lectures.) 


Thoughts оп the Bhagavad Gita. 


(Continued from page 71.) 


We have now arrived at one of the most interesting 
questio іп оог consideration of the Gita. The інние has 
risen from Arjuna to Krishna llimself, and many а hard 
and insulting jadyment Һан been passed npon the poor 
&nthor of (һо Bhagavadgita for the advico he gave to 
Arjona. The judges, as our renders might have already 
surmised, are onr friends, the missionaries, who, in their 
own noble, refined aud exemplary way, have either cast 
serious doubts on the sunity of Sri Krishna, oc worse still, 
havo sought to incriminate lli by certain soctious of tho 
Penal Code. Unfortunately, tho. criminal who has beep 
thus wisely condemned, is not available for punishment, 
and refuses to be producono habeas corpus before the tribu. 
nal by which He was condemned unheard. Our bretliren are 
more eagor to accase than to ututerstand, and judge before 
they hear : nud, in their eagerness to benefit the world by 
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tbeir sapient condemnation, they пөуег stop to question tie 
linality of their judgments. Their morul and religious in- 
dignation spares neither Rama nor Krishna; aud the fact 
of these latter being looked upon as avatdrs of God by, a 
heathenieh ‘niggor’ race, ашу excites their fury all tho 
more. " Love," suys an English writer, ‘is one whether 
it be called fiat of Christ, oc Krishna, or any other individ- 
ualized oxpressiun of Truth. As long as this cannot be 
seen, there wilybe wur of косі and religions agnivat each 
other, and sending forth of missionaries to insult and 
irritate, to teach creeda—uot love nnd truth, The love of 
Krishna ін deep in the Hindu heart, and cannot be thus 
slighted with impunity. Yet, under all these irritations, 
the Hindu has yet to be found who would retort by any 
insult or criticism of the founder of Christianity. To tbe 
Hindu, such criticism of the pore and noble of any race 
or age, із a dreadful crime, involving far-reaching retrib- 
utive effects. It is a pity we du not think the same.’ 
To irritate and insult are easier than to understand. We 
know bow Christ has been haudled in the Free Thought 
tribunal, and how the Bible bas fared under the dissecting 
lancet of its opponents. We, for our part, have по sym- 
pathy with scurrilous attacks and rash criticisms of holy 
шеп and books—no matter of what country—though we 
might not always succeed in understanding them. 

So mach for the narrow-minded attacks hurled against 
the Gita by some fanatical inissionaries. Now let us turn 
to some of the moderate criticisms. Krishna advises Аг. 
jana to fight, by telling bim that tbere is really no death, 
that the finan is ancient, eternal; and kills not, aor is 
killed; and tbat he aloue is wise who is not affected by the 
pairs of opposites, grief aad joy, honor and dishonor, &c.. 
which sl not the пап.  Referriag to this statement, 
Bishop Caldwell attempts to prove its fallacy, by suppos- 
ing it ucted upon in common life, in the following words :-- 
“ А man accused of murder neither denies his guilt nor 
pleads that he coinmitted the act in self-defence, but ad- 
dress.» the Court ia the language of Krishna. * 10 is ueed- 
lesa, be says, ‘to trouble yourselves about the inqniry any 
further, for it is impossible that any murder сап bave 
taken place The soul cau neither kill. nor be killed. It 
із eterval and iudestructible. When driven from one body, 
it passes into another. Death is inevitable, and another 
birth is equally inevitable, It is not the part, therefore, of 
wise men like the judges of the court, to trouble themselves 
about such things.” Would tbe judges regard this defence 
as couclusive * Certainly not * * *" Indeed, there seems to 
be great force in Bishop Call well's arguments, and bis logic 
appears irresistible. Krishua’s advice was really а bold 
опе. Неге is Arjuna, uuwillim: to fight ugainst his friends 
und kinsmen, he is filled with pity and cries, “ Having 
beheld, О Krishnu, my kindred thus standing anxious for 
the fight, my limbs fail me, my mouth is dried up, the 
‘hairs stand арор my body, aud all my frame trembleth. 
Even Gándivu, my bow, falls from my hands, and my skin 
burus. Iam not able to stand; my miud, as it were, 
turns round also. O Kesava, 1 behold inauspicious, omens 
on all sides When Laball bave destroyed my kindred. 
shall I longer look for happiness ?I wish not for victory. 
dominion, or pleasure, For what ік dominion and enjoy- 
шеш of life, or even life itself, when thore fur whom 
domiuiou, pleasure and enjoyment were to be coveted, 
have abandoned life and fortune, and stand bere in the 
field ready for the battle.”  Arjuna's argnments are 
apperently very sound, and «ny man other than Krisbua— 
unless be was particularly iuterested ia tbe destruction of 
Duryodana aad. his host— would under such ciroumstauces 
have swuply, it would uppear, advised Arjuna to cease 
fightiag, and turn back from the battle-feld. 
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All the grost tenchers of the world bave uniformly 
preached the doctrine of uon-r sistance, and Kvishinu's 
advice to ght, given to a man who shrank from fighting, 
ін certuinly very strange. lt is no wonder, therefore, that 
the urguments employed by him lavo been charged with 
being cusuistic; and what is worse, the hichost philosuphy 
is invoked tucompel Arjuun to do an apparently anjustitiable 
deed. The position which Krishna touk must be recon- 
vilublu with the tenacliuges of other grent шеп of the world: 
or there ix ошу one alteruative, uamely. thar we must be 
prepared to give up the Gita, and disclaim all аНедтапсо to 
its author, The principle of non-resistuuce із really too 
deeply rooted іп the nature of things tobe false or erro- 
neous : und one of the sincerest admirers of Christ, Count 
Tolstoi, vehemently recommends a thorougb-going np- 
plication of this doctrive іш all departments of human ac- 
tivity ; and if his interpretat.on of the doctrine be correct, 
war itself would appear to have been condemned by 
Christ. Plainly put, the case stunda thus, All. the great 

vachers of the world preach von-resistance. ” Who-oever 
shall suite thoe on thy right cheek, tura to bim tue 
other also,’ is a glorious ethical precopt; and the larger 
the application it receives, the better should it be for both 
the individoul nud the society. Accordiug to one of his 
commentators, Jesus Christ, not the least of the prophets 
of the world, condemns war itself. Peace, peace, peace ! 
is the oue егу of the Upanishads. In the face uf such an 
overwhelming authority ia favour of  aon-resistance, 
Krisbna advises a man who ів wholly uawilling to ight, to 
engage in a Oloody war; шау worse, He contradicta not 
merely the other teachers of the world, but also Hirpaelf. 
For, again and again, in the Gita, he recommends аЛітға 
(non-ivjury)—e.g., XIII : 8. Is Krishna right, is the ques- 
tion ; and very much depends upon the answer. The case 
is very strobg against lim, and we have arrived nt u 
гешу critical stage of our discussion, But let us see if a 
satisfuctory explanation could be had for the strange con- 
duct of Krishna; or otherwise, we must be prepared to 
disclaim Him and His book. For' There ie no religion 
higher than ғаш” 


(Lo be continued.) 


Seekers after God. 
IL SRI RAMAKRISHNA PARAMAHAMSA. 


India із essentially а land of religious realization. 
"Throughout the corumunity, there has been from time 
immemorial un anxious groping after the unkaown reality 
beyond the phenomenal world. In one way and another, 
efforts have been made, some of them desperate and wild 
in their chirueter, to see God face to faco. АП the re- 
sources of the human шіні, both in its emotional aud its 
intellectual side, have been stretched to the utmost tu 
obtain the undisturbed and sacred bliss of Ноауев--іһе 
peace which passeth all understanding. In India more 
than іп any other countcy, Paradise bas been lost und re- 
gained. The unquestioning and unsuspecting optimism vf 
ignorance—the early Puradise of man—has necessarily to 
be lost, when evil, sin, and grief assert their existence, 
and claim a clear recognition. And pessimism, which is a 
necessary result of such recognition and is at present u 
prevalent tendency in some countries, lias, at least in ours, 
been fortauately replaced by a final optimism, the result of 
Vedantic search and religious realisation; and thus has 
Paradise been re-won. 
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In no other country is spirituality so marked a national 
character ; auc if, to-day. in the midst of the most material 
istic civilizations, we are able to preserve that character 
intact, it ія due almost wholly to the influence of perfected 
теп, who have from time to. time appeared іп our midst. 
and presented to publie gaze. hath by example and. pre- 
cept, the grent ideal of Liberation. From the Vedie times 
downwards, successive waves of spirituality have risen 
and deluged our country feom the Himaliyas te Cape 
Comorin ; and the influence of the unknown seers of the 
Upanishads. of Rama and Krishna. of Воіна. Sankara 
and Raimannja, and other epoch-making characters, is 
still a living force in our society. and has at successive 
times given birth to lesser luminaries. the saints. sugex 
and bhaktas of our land. Indeed, their influence is quite 
as living to-day ан ever; and we shall ішке no cause to 
compliin of our present age, when we remember that it has 
bronght forth men like Chaitanya, Tháyumánavar. 1); 
nanda Saraswati, and Ramakrishna Paranahamsa. The 
last of these «reat men will form our study for the pres- 
ent. In Nanda we saw а real bhakta of Southern India, 
sprung from. the lowest caste. In the Paramahamsa we 
shal) find a genuine seeker after God of Northern India. 
sprang from the highest caste. Spirituality in our country 
is not the monopoly of any particular sect or part of the 
country; and, if only te illustrate this truth, the life of 
Ramakrishna comes in us a titting sequel to that of Nanda 
the Pariah Saint. 

The stndy of Ramakrishna- -is of interest to us in an- 
ather way also, He was a man who lived quite within the 
memory of many stil} living; and consequently, mythology 
lius not yet succeeded in completely burying his genuine 
personality within its cumbrous folds. Опе great advant- 
age in his case ін that we can, with the help of his disciples 
and biographers, bring him back before ns in imagination. 
and stndy him with immense protit—how he ate and slept, 
nnd what sort of. life be lived. and ко ош. These details 
me not mere biographical curiosities; they give the real 
«Іше to his charter, and help us in understanding where 
exactly he «ІНегв from other ngn. We сан know 
what is common between us and him, and what js not; and. 
in the light of this knowledge. struggle to develop our- 
selves. In him we shall find an ideal which every one of 
us may try to realise with advantage—n Mahatman not en- 
көнесі in mystery, orcouecaled from mortal view, but, ін 
the words of Max Müller, ‘a real Mahátman! whom we ean 
onderstand and syinpathise with, 


In another way also is Ramakrishna interesting ie us. 
Thongh he himself never moved in the world, or ys a man 
of the world. And thongh he never professed to teach 
uthers, the iutlüenée which he exercised оп Kesab Chander 
Sen, C. C. Ghiase (the Bengali Garrick and Shakespenre). 
Surendmnath Bose, P.C. Mozoomdar, and a large number of 
highly uiueated men, was simply extraordinary. * A score 
of young men who were closely attached to him have 
become asceties after his death. Эу follow his tenebings 
hy giving ap the enjoyment of wealth and e plensnre, 
living together in n inf, and vetiring at times to holy and 
solitary pliices all over India, even ак fav ва the Himalayan 
mountains, "The great apostlesof tho Vedanta in foreign coun- 
tries—Swainis Vivekananda, Saradananda, Avedánanda — 
АН come from this mutt; and it was the voice of Rama- 
Krishna that thundered in the Parliament of Religions at 
Chicago. mai ix now drawing forth to the glorious philoso- 
phy of the Upanishads the interest and admiration of all 
the civilised world. If, in no long time, the merits of the 
Vedanta come to be recognised among continental thinkers, 
and it attains the high place which it eminently deserves 


among the philusophiesof the world, great part of the cred- 
it for such recognition will be the due of the teacher who 
never taught, but lived his tenching. hestatein which the 
rulers аге most reluctant to. goverr “ traly says Plato, 
“is best and most quietly governed, aud the state in which 
they nre most willing is the worst.” (n. the same way, it 
nay be said, theteachings of those who ure most anxious to 
teach are often the worst, and the teachings of those who 
have nv idea of teaching often. turn ont to he the wisest 
and the inost profound. At any rate, it was so in Ráma- 
krishna's case. He declined to be the yuu. in the proper 
sense of the word, to any oue; aud, in nttering his now 
famous sayings, which Max Müller regards ‘as the apon- 
taneous outburst of profound wisdom, clothed іп beanti- 
fal poeticat langaage. he never once dreamt of their 
commanding the admiration of European and American 
scholars. If he wasa teacher of mankind, ho was un- 
consciously so. Writing about his wonderful influence, 
Mozoonidar says :-— 

“My mind is floating in the luminous atmosphere 
which that wonderful man diffuses around him whenever 
and wherever he goes. Му: mind is not yet disenchanted 
of the mysterious and indetinable pathos which he pours 
into it whenever he meeta me. What ia there common 
between him апд те? l,a Enropeanised, civilised, self- 
centered, semi-scepticnl. so-called educated reasoner, and 
he, a poor, illiterate, shrunken, unpolished. diseased, half. 
idolatrous friendlese Hindu devotee * Why shontd I sit 
long hours to attend to him, Т who have listened to 
Disracli and Fawcett, Stanley and Max Müller, and a 
whole host of European scholars and divines. 1 who 
am An ardent disciple and follower of Christ, a friend and 
admirer of libera! minded Christian missionaries and 

reachers, a devoted adherent and worker of the rational- 
istic Brahmo Samnj.—why shonld I t« spell-bound to 
hear him ? And it is not I only. but dozens like me who 
до the same. He has been ‘interviewed and examined 
by many, crowds ponr in to visit nnd talk with him. 
Some of onr clever intellectual fools have found nothing 
in him, some of the contemptnous Christian missionaries 
would cali him an impostor, vr a self-deluded enthosiast. 
I have weighed their objections well. and what I write 
now, I write deliberately.” 

Rámakrishna* was born at the village of Sripoor 
Kamerpoor in the Hooghly District in the year 1834. He 
was the last of three sons, the бізі of whom was named 
Ramkumar and second Rameswar The Paoramahamsa 
was known in his childhood as Gaddar. or familiarly, 
Gadai, signifying Vishnu—a name given bim by his father, 
in commemoration of a vision the lat: or had, revealing to 
him the birth of a son who would prove а saviour of thou- 
sands. Ах а boy, Ramakrishna was somewhat Jean, und 
fair in complexion. spoke sweetly, and was liked by every 
one. A place where he was must petted was the house of one 
of his friends Gangavishnu, whose mother was -veeeding- 
ly fond oMhim, preferring him to her own son, aiel reserv- 
ing the best awretmeats for hin. 


То be continued.) 


a The details of Rámukrishna'e life are mostly frow a biography 
of his in Renyali by Hamachandm Datta, n àa., one of his moat 
devoted grihaxta disciples. 


“Rehold sow, brethren,” said he. "I oxhort you, 
saying, ‘Decay is inherent iu ali com ponént things, but 
tho tenth will remain for ever! Work ont your enlvation 
with diligeece!" This wus the last word of tho Tathagata. 


—The Gospel of Buddha. 
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The H tan. 
A STORY FROM THE UPANISHADS. 


The highest nim of philosophy is to Хазм what the 
Atmanyoulis, and to determine its relation with the Purini- 
átman orthe Universal. Soul; in other words, what xoul 
is and how it is related to God. . Philosophers bmve writ- 
ten a good deal on the subject, but generally in a language 
replonished with hard technical expressions. The util- 
ity of their writings ia therefore vontined only to the ad- 
vanced studonts of philosophy, and the general public cau 
derive but little advantage from them. Oar ancient 
Rishis recoguized the right of the general maukind to be 
taught of the Атан, and the benefit to the community 
arising therefrom. Therefore, besides treating the sub- 
ject in the philesophieal way—using hard 0:4 intricute 
technicalities, such as in the Vedanta Sütraa and the cou- 
mentaries thereon—they have also put it in plain popu- 
lar style intelligible to an average intellect. Teaching by 

bles has not its beginning in the New Testament of 
Bbrist, but otigiuated in the Upanisbads of the Hindu-— 
that body of sacred writings arourd which there shines 
an eternal halo of hoary antiquity. 

The story of Virochana aud Indra іп the Chandogya 
Upanisbad throws a flood of light on the difficult subject of 
tho‘ апан” Once upona time, so goes the story, the Devas 
and the Asuras resolved to enquire after tie diman ; the 
Asuras, from the motive that, when they will have un- 
dorstoo?! the Atman, they will be the loris uf the whole 
world ; aud the Devas, simply from the motivo that, if they 
know the Атап, (еу will be siuless aud ever blissful. 
Indra among the Devas, und Vivochana umong the Asuras 
proceeded forth, with sacrificial fout in hand, to Prajapati, 
and lived there as brukmachtrixs for a period of thirty- 
two yoars. Then Prajüpati sad unto them, “With what 
intent do you abide here?" In reply, they suid, “ We 
have heard that the diman із sinless, imperisbuble 
and ever blissful. It either eats, nor drinks, nor is 
it aubjeot te any passions. dit is an cternal truth, 
knowing which a nau attains all the regious and has ай 
his wishes realised. Having a desire 10. know that, we 
are staying here" To them Prajapati said,“ The being 
that you perceive within the eye is that soul; it is 
Brahma itself, free from «сай and fear." By ‘eyo’ he 
meant the eye of knowledge — (pragsetuetrai. The pupils 
took bim literally ; sud, believing Brahma to be u mere 
reflection, asked, " Which do you mean, sir, tbe reflection 
which is seon іп the water, or the one sceu io a mirror?” 
Towhich Prajapati suid, “leis sven in both.” Then Praja- 
pati asked them to bring u bucketful of water aud to seo 
‘themselves in it. On their doing so, Prajüputi said, 
“What do you see therein?” “We see ourselves, our 

ictures, to tbe very bair aud nails, sir,” returued they. 

bereou Prajapati asked them to come well-dressed* and 
beantifully oruamented, and then to see themselves 
again in the water, On ies | so, tle two pupils said, 
“We behold ourselves perfectly well in it: as we are 
dressed and adorued, so are our reflections there.” Then 
Prajápati said, “This is Brahma immortal and happy.” 
The two pupils being satisfied went uway. Prajapati, 
seeing them yo away, suid, " They are both going away 
without attaining the real teuth. They won't profit uuch 
by this instruc " 


1. 


% Verujapati soeins со huve meant by * well-dressed and benutiful- 
ly ornamented", furnished with good qualitios and the four req. 


uisite qualificatioue for discipteship (sidhuna chathuskt 
pupils of course *ook him literutlly.— Ed. unus im 
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Virochana, the head of the Asuras, whon һө renched 
home, aunvanced to his subjecta that іш had learnt alt 
afiout. the soul, and unto them imparted this instrnetion : 
“Self alone ік adorable, Ошу tho кеј should bo served, 
and, by worshipping and serving one's неї, man nttaing both 
the wochls." Wrongly understanding, with him tho. sense 
of ‘Self! to menn the ero or алана, one’s iudividuul per- 
sonality, they ей otf viving анин, believing in good works, 
nnd perforiiing: rehgious ceremonies . thev became | firi 
advocates ot selfishness, Hence are they calloud ders. 
‘Bach mau for himself is their Upanishad. Pheir dead 
аға beantenre! with svomuticr, and adorned with orna- 
ments and costly raiments ; and they think that thevehy 
they will overcome this region and that.* д 

Now Indra, without going to the Devas, felt-dissatitied, 
saying within himself, “ How can the reflection be the 
dimus. lttakes ite form according to the external np- 
pearance of шу body. It becomes adorned when the bod y 
is adorned ; it ік clean when the body is clean; itis blind 
when the body is blind; nud if disappears with the dis. 
solution of the body. Surely this cannot be the Alman. 
1 sco no good in this.” Full of these doubts, Indra went 
again to Prajipati, and told him his doubts, to which the 
latter replied, “ You are right, Mughaván. This roflection 
ін surely not the diman, 1 shall explain it again to you. 
Dwell here fer another uiirty-two years" Indra did 
aceordingly, Then Prajaputi said, " The Soul is that 
which onjoys in the stare of dream, the feeling of being 
satisfied by the attainment of a wished-for object. This 
is Brahma, ever living and over blissful.” 

For the time being. Indra wue satintied with thia expla- 
nation of tho soul ; bui, ere long, doubts began to crop пр 
in his mind. He went back to Prujápati, and told 
him thut be was not contented with that explavation. 
* Since it becomes not blind when tbe body is deprived of 
its eyes, und remains unmutiluted whon tho body is 
mutilated, it is not affected by the dofects of the bods пог 
deatroyed by the destruction of the body ; but since 
it fects as if it is being beaten, driven away, and put 
to grief aud to i 


: weepiug, l see по good in it. 
Initiate me, О Гог, into the true knowledgo of 
it” Prajápati, ou bearing this, said, “ Surely this 


is not the soul, itis bigher and nobler. Abido bere fui 
another thirty-two years, if you are solicitous to know it ` 

Indru aguin did the same, and, after the expiry of the ap- 
pointed torm, he entreutud Prajipati to explain to him 
the real trata of the thing. Unto him, thou, said Pr: 
pati, " That iu which the sleeper retiring is comple! 
at rest and knows по dreaming, is the soul ;" and add. : 
~ This is Brahma, eternal und fearless,” 

This iastruetion seomed to satisfy Indra for the time 
being; but, shortly айег, he began to question Ив ruf- 
ficieuey, saying, “ How can thin be tho soul? During 
sleep it kuows not itself ; nor does it kucw these olements 
as they аге. It seems to be altogether destroyed for the 
time heing. 1 see no good iu it." So аршп Indra came 
back to the Primeval Father, Prajàüpati, and expressed 
his doubts before him, saying, * О fathor, when in the 
state of dreamless sleep, one loses all idea of individualit v. 
The soul seems to be all destroyed for the time being 
lean see по good іп this.” “ Even so it is,” returned 
Prajapati, "now dwell fortive years more with me asa 


SA large niniber of шен iv this world ace selfish, and are therefore 
Asaras ог killers of the Self (Armahanta of the Isa, Upa.) * AU 
those who, through ignorance, aro devoted to the nourishing of their 
lives merely, and addicted to sensual pleasures, are called Asur 
Such pereous mistake like Virochuna thoir lowor selvos to be the 


eternal A’tman ; even when they сек knowledge, they do it for the 
sake of show, uud with impure motives Ей. 
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bralmachárin (i. е., one who inquires about the Brahman), 
and I shall explain to you the real nature of the soul.” 

In accordance with this injunction, Indra abode there 
for five yoars more, at the end of which he again catreat- 
ed Prajápati to instruct him. Then Prajapati explained, 
in tliese words, tho true character of the Soul to Magha- 
vin (Indra) :— 

“Listen now, Indra, to tho true natare of tho Soul. 
The body you bavo is porishable and transient. Yot it 
ів а resting-place for the immortal and bodiless Soul. 
When thus embodied (іс. imagined to bo tied down 
te n hody), the soul appears subject to desires aud 
passions; but, in its own real nature, it is bodi- 
less and free, and has nothing to do with desir- 
able and repulsive objects. Just as the wind aud 
the clouds, tho lightning and the thunder, being all 
bodiless, issue forth from the yonder blue sky, by the 
iutense hoat of tho sun, and take their respectivo forms;* 
so тап, rising forth through the Great Light of wis- 
dom from a sense of bondage and attachment to his budy, 
takes his own genuine form, ie, himself becomes the 
Atman or the Self which is distinct from the body. Then 
he becomes the best of mon. He might then safely lord 
it with oating aud playing and enjoying with women or 
equipages or relatives, for ho is really unattached and 
docx uot mistake the lody for the «{tman, the only trac 
entity, Jast. as cattle, though attached to an eqaipage, 
are really distinct from it ; so is the soul, thongh attached 
io the body. Now, the Atman is that which wills to see 
when you see, It is that which wills to өтей when you 
smell, 1t is that which wills to spoak when you speak, Tt 
is that which wille to hear when you hear, И is that 
which wills to think when you think. The mind is the 
celestial eye observing all the objects of degire. By 
the help of the celestial eye of the mind, the soul enjoys 
them alt ' Now, because the Devas adored that soul in 
the region of Brahma, therefore they obtained all regions 
atid all their deeires were fulfilled. He attains all regious 
and obtains all his desires who having duly enquired 
knows the soul" Тћав said Prajapati, verily thus said 
Prajapati. 

Then Indra went honte happy, and all the gods rejoiced 
ovcr hie success. 

From the above story, we learn that the Atman is not 
the body, nor is it merely the conscionsness of tho waking 
state, nor that in the dreaming or the sleeping state. 
It is beyond the organs of sense, tho ears, eyes, пояс, &c.; 
but tho will which guides their functions as hearing, 
seoing, &c., belongs to the Soul. The Soul is also beyond 
the. mind, yet that which is the spring of thought in the 
mind belongs to it. Tho soul enjoys all things. It is 
the innermost principle of all the functions of tho organs 
апа the mind. Itis the final consciousness іп man, the 
absolute. ultimate ' knower, which works tbroogh the 
mind, the senses and the body, and is yet separnte from 
thon all. 

Пезійен explaining the nature of the Atman, the 
allegory also ahews how earnest, pureminded and peraist- 
ent. tho search after Jt muat be. Any inquiry into ‘Jt 
conducted with base motives or want of zeal, will prove 
futile, or worse still, mislead and pervert the mind, as in 
the ease of Virochana. Moreover, truth will always be 
геуешіед in this ая well as in other departments of know- 


——— 
4 пе meaning seems to Do thot just аз tho wind, ete, are lid in 
the shy before being separated through thu heat of the киз, ки the 
Aiman oreol ік concented in the hotly before man reeugnizes it 
throngh wiadom ne n dixtinct entity from the body. This recogni- 
tion through wisdom is true liberntion.— Ei. 


ledge, only step by step, according to the mental capacity 
of the inquirer. 
Канноо MAL, в. А. 


On! батар, S’a'ntib, S’a’ntib. 
PEACE, PEACE, PEACE. 


There wns once а groat prophet, by name Elijah, who 
fled away from his countrymen, as they ‘ forsook God's 
covenant and threw down His Altara.” He took refuge іп 
acavoand was told that Ged would appear to him. 
There came o great and strong wind, which rent the 
mountains and devastated the forests; Elijah thought 
that the Lord had come, but the Lord was notin the 
wind. After the wind, came the thunder and_ the 
lightning, but the Lord was not in them either. Thon 
came an earthquake; the earth belched forth fire, the 
rocks were torn to pieces and the mountain was rent to 
its foundations; Elijah looked for the Lord, but the 
Lord was not in the earthquake. Then followed a bean- 
tiful calm, indescribably beautiful ; and Elijah knew that 
God was there, and so He was. 

The above is a beautiful allegory. The storm. the 
earthquake and the other things referred to, sym ‘lise 
the rage of the senses, the intellect, &c. “Тһе mind 
which follows the tempestuous senses goes to ruin, like в 
ship tossed about in tho middle of (һе оселп by à (tremen- 
dous) storm." (Gita, П. 67) God dwelle in the 
supreme tranquillity of the mind (Santi). “Не who 
is free from desire and without grief, beholds by the 
traaquillity of his senses the Majesty of the Liman or 
God, whois subtler thon what is suhtle, greater than 
what is grent, and is seated in tho heart of the living 
being." (Kath. Ора. П. 20). '* But the man whose 
oharioteer (the intellect) is wise, and the reins of whose 
mind are well applied, obtaina the goal of the road, the 
highest place of Vishnu (God)." (Ibid. ІП. 9.) 


А REcLUsF. 


Elements of tbe Weda’nta. 


CHAPTER III. 
A STRANGE VISION, 


We have seen in the two previons chapters that all of 
us, consciously or unconsciously, are every moment of our 
lives in hot pursait after happiness, whieh however acts 
with us the will-o'-the wisp. There is an Indiau play in 
which a boy is blindfolded and led by another : the former 
enquires how far a particular place is from where they 
stand, and the latter replies, “ Only a little distance off ;" 
the boy walke а little farther, and then puta the same 
question; again walks a little, and repeats the question ; 
but every time the question is put, the same reply ів in- 
variably given; and after wandering n lon while iu this 
playful fashion, the eyes are anfolded, nnd the boys return 
to where they etarted from. Our search for happiness in 
the external world is like this childish play : what wo reck 
is always just a little way off. We therefore concluited. 
that tho mind mnst die; or, in other words, cease ita 
funcliona, beforo happiness, which seems to bo not outside 
but within ourselves, is realised. But what do we mean 
by saying that the mind must dio? 
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One morning, а few уолга ago, I was reading a favorite 
book of mine, when I enine upon the words, ‘what profits 
а man to speak, when his tuind is not yet dead?) 1 could 
not make out the paxsage: “tho death of the mind—w lint 
docs it mern Z" 1 snid to myself, “and bow could those 
speak whose minds aro dend 2?” Му curiosity was roused. 
T respected the author of the book av much that I could 
not, call the pussago absurd ; at the same time, 1 could uot 
holp thinking ко. Тһе words themselves, owing perhaps 
to the difficulty of their sense, had a strange fascination 
for me, and kept ringing in my ears АН the дау. ін the 
evening, 1 was present at а post-mortem examination, and 
T was closely observing the process of dissecting the 
human body. The words of the snge I referred то, occurred 
to me at that time, and suddenly a desire rose іп me 
to see the inner man dissected and laid bare (o view as 
easily as the outer frame. 1 had not of course the materinls 
for snch an internal dissection, und «o I had to go ta bed 
with my desire unsatisfied. At about 4 iu the morning, a 
strange vision appeared to me in my dream. А sanyisin 
of rather a majestic stature, in а very venerable appear- 
ance, with his.long hair matted and folded up, round 
above round, like the coils of a serpent, with sacred ashes 
shining iu his bright-forehead, with a beard which lent 
to him a rare Rishi-like aspect, and clad in orange-colored 
robes, appeared before me. Landa friend of mine, who 
were talkiug together, immediately rose nud prostrated 
ourselves hefore the great yogin.. He commanded us to 
rise, and gave sacred ashea first to me and then, mutter- 
ing a few words by way perhaps of incantation, to my 
friend, and lo! my friend fell down at once, and my own 
cyes began to whirl; a few seconds more, I felt that my 
vision had become clearer іп some mysterious manner, und 
that I was ahle tosee into the inner sally of things: 
every thing around me scemed ready to unfold the secrets 
of its nature. When I looked at my friend, I saw, to niy 
reat surprise, that his body melted away like dews be- 
Pore the sun, leaving behind a vast effulgence, which be- 
came clearer every second, and finally stood divided into 
five big luminaries, arranged one above another but 
still connected together. The lowest was а tremendously 


big mass of light of the sizo of the moou. and 
equally bright, but of а beautiful red color. It was 
constantly rolling and changing withiu itself, and 


often projecting itself this wide and tha. like fire burning. 
Above it, and connected with it by a stream of orange 
light, was о cirele of effulgence, much higger in dimen. 
sions, perhaps as big аз the sun ; itowas of a bright. ycllow 
color. It маха little steadier and the sight of it was 
really charming; above it, and of nearly the same dimen- 
sions, was a huge hluelisht even steadier; above it 
still was a vast expanse of violet, which seemed to be cou- 
steutly changing and running in occasional streams, to- 
wards the three lights below, now towards the oue aud 
uow to the other. 10 spite of its brilliancy, it was rather 
terrible to look at; and constant changes within its body 
made itcven ügly. It was very busy, nud had constant 
transactions with the other spheres. It was really n relief 
when my eyes crossed over this ugly ocean of violet toa 
vast abundance of brilliant, spotless, white, spreading 
itself like an ocean of milk as far as eyes can reach, 
which was above all the other spheres. While the latter 
spheres were constantly changing within themselves, it 
was in a perfectly halcyon state of repose, witbout even а 
ripple to disturb its even tranouillity. It was the 
purest of the group and had in it a beauty, a perfection, 
a calmness, and a serenity which no words can describe. 
It was the most splendid thiug that I bave ever seen in my 
life, and my eyes were riveted toit. I stood spell-bound be- 


foro it, and was uboutto loseall my consciousness іп: silent 
music of ібн splendor, when lo! the great yogin who ant by 
me, gently struck me with a golden wand and directed 
me to look at the lesser lights. The series of the tremend- 
ousty big and wonderful globen of lights before me, was 
really a strange vision. They covered altogether an. im- 
menaurüblo arca on all sides, and even my newly acquired 
vision жав not enongh to gauge tboir vast proportions, 
especially when 1 strove tc have a view of the biggest and 
topmost light, I had to atrain my eyes consicernbly, and 
even then, ! could have only a glimpse of that ocean of 
whiteness, 

The strnnge magician before me touched the lowest 
Hight with his golden wand and said, " Dy thi power t 
have from the Lord of Light, I bid thee speak, stop thy 
mad monkey.like restlessness for a moment, and tell mc 
who thou arrand what thy name?” At once that lumin- 
ou& vision bowed to the yagin and replied, " Master, all 
honor to thy sovereign feet. 1 am thy bumble servant 
Manas (that fucuky which communicatys with the outer 
world through the seusea), lam still doing what my 
master bade medo, my work isto wander forth and 
gather all I can from whatever opens out to my view, the 
senser аге the doors hy which J sally out; not a moment's 
rest bave I. By the power thou gavest me, and with the 
help of thase above me, I create, sustain and destroy all 
the world oI plants, animals, etars and men, and carry on 
thy eternal sport.” “Very well," replied the ningiciun 
“On with thy work until I bid thee cease." At once th. 
red light began to be restless as ever, The magic wand 
wan then directed to the golden light nbove, which was 
imperiously coramanded to unfold ita secreta nt once. © My 
Lord,” it said, stopping for а whileits work, nud bowing. 
“My Master, thy hnmble servant worships thy golden fect, 
ту name is, as you chose to christen me, Intellect or 
Reason, people cal! me thy brightest image on earth. My 
work is to look into the barvest which the wandering 
Manas hourly brings, and select the good from the had. 
When last we dissolve in thee, I sbew my neigbbouring 
spheres who and where thou art. Without me, they may 
not know thee.” Tle golden wand next went up to the 
third oircle of light, which said, “My Lord! accept my 
worship, tby humble servant sketebes forth into action 
what Reason wishes to see done; myself and he аге 
co-lahorers: and whatever he says, 1 try to du: desire 
gud deed belong to me, and I a: called Will." 

The ссојигег then raised his wand towards tbe violet 
mass, and hade it speuk. It was more haughty in dis- 

sition, and cared n«t even to bow before him: “ My name 
is Ego, the lower self,” it eaid “or Ahankdra, as Tam 
deservedly called. All the lower spheres are mine by 
bictli-right. D am their lord and sovereign, and know no 
superior. As with all kings, uneary lies my head. that 
желге а crown Iam in constant worry; and шу moods 
hourly ng such is the fate of all sovereigns. 1 created 
myself and cannot die: but who аге you? 1 command 
thee stand and unfold." "Yea" replied the conjurer 
with a smile, and, raising himself up to his full height, 
coolly gave a severe blow to the impertinent Ego tbar 
would command. The walls of my room, in which, strange- 
ly enough, all there lights seemed shut up, re-onnded to 
the noise of the blow. Poor Ego lost all color uud died 
away in a second’s time, and with it, wonderfully enough, 
alt the other spheres. Red, yellow, blue and violet, all 
died away at once; and what remained—a boundless 
ocean of hrilliant white, tbe same ав the topmost one, 
but apparently enlarged, if infinity could be enlarged, by 
the addition of the four great lighte that died; vast 
effulgence, in the light of which suns, moons, stars were 
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1$ nothing; а soft calmness which no words can describe ; 
abeauty nnheard of in the highest poetry of any land; 
a spotless radiance, before which my eyes qnailed, 
and to which I myself was drawn as if by an invisible 
magnet, The conjurer of yogic pomp and mysterions 
powers, who sat by my side, sprang up as soon as he saw 
theunseeable brightness before us, and crying, “I ат 
thou and thou art 1,” dissolved in that ocean of light and 
disappeared once and for ever. 1 stood like one enchanted 
for a few seconds, and felt a strange sensation of blessed- 
ness creeping over me, which gradually absorbed me, and, 
drawing me into the magic ocean of bliss, made me feel 
tike а rain-drop lost in an ocean. 

Tdo not know how long [ remained in that state of 
unconscious and ineffable bliss; when I woke, it was 7 
inthe morning. The inquisitive rays of the sun had 
advanced far iuto the room; and my children—five of them 
they were—were sitting upon me, nud making desperate 
attempts to rouse me toa sense of the world in which 
they were. I wokeup mach against my will, and would 
feign have resumed’ my fairy slumber, but that was not 
to be. 1 felt extremely happy, and the remembrance 
ofthe blessedness of my strange sleep did not quit me 
the whole of the morning. 1 was alf kinduess and joy 
that whole day, and the wonderful vision 1 enjoyed on 
that memorahle night, is as vivid to me now as if I had 
кеп it hut an honr ago. 

I thought over the details of my vision, or rather, dream, 
a indeed it must have been, The doubt about the death 
of the mind which hed previously troubled me was now 
wived. 1 found that Manas, Intellect and Will were 
all of the same essence аз God ог Atman into which the 
sonydein and myself were hoth dissolved. They nppeared 
distinct throngh ahankdra; and when that was destroyed 
hy tbe magician’s wand, they returned to their original 
common essence, Analysing further, and reflecting upon 
the statements, so to speak, of the several parties, I 
found that Manas, Reason, Will and Ahankira were all one 
in nature, and different only in the functions they per- 
formed; for Manas ів nothing hot knowledge, percep- 
tion, or consciousness of the outerworld, Reason ів 
nothing but the knowledge, perception, or conscious. 
moss of the mind refined stiil further; for the mind 
gathers impressions from the outerworld, and reasou 
sclects among them what is gond and bad. The mind 
percoives the outerworld, rengon іп ita turn perecivos the 
mind. In other words the mind is knowledge acquired 
through the вервев, and reason ів the knowledge of that 
knowledge. In the same way, Will is knowledge applied. 
it ia perception directed upon reason, and applied. Ahan- 
kára ia the sum total of these perceptions, the knowledge 
of the mind, the reason and of the will All these are 
constantly changing, and Ahankdra is-therefore so un- 
steady in its moods. It is nothing but the individual 
personality of man, the human consciousness which 
separates ‘you’ from * me'—the sum total of the various 
states of mind, grief and јоу, pleasure and pnin, and 
other pairs of opposites, as thoy are called. 1t identities 
itself at one time with the body, ая when wo say, “Тат 
strong or weak ;” another time, with the mind, as when 
wesay, ‘Lam gladorlam sorry, &c.;" and when we 
suy, “I wish or T do,” it is one with tho will. 

The white light above the sphere of AAankóra is the 
knowledge which witnesses al] its varying moods ; it is 
necessarily changeless, for, otherwise, there can be по 
connected consciousness of the varying states of the mind. 
И ів that facnity in us which perceives the individual 
personality, and is called Sêkshi or Witness, the higher 


Ego. In every moment ofour lives, the inner man or 
knowledge, as we might now call it, or pragnána is per- 
forming five fnnctions simnltaneonsly : the first is gather- 
ing impressions from ontside; the second is that of sorting 
them; the third that of acting upon them; the fourth that 
of expressing itself оз “ T see and think and до)” and the 
last, that of simply witnessing these various functions. 
It is knowledge itself pure and simple. What is termed 
Mind, i. e., from Ahankára down to Manas, is also kuow- 
ledge, hut distorted into distinct anpearances through the 
false medium of the Ahankdra or the lower self. The 
example of a prism will] best illustrate this. As the 
prism disperses one fight into several colors, 80 does thie 
Ahankára or the assertive personality of man disperse 
knowledge— which alone really is, and which is One with- 
ont a secoud—into the severa] appearances of the manas, 
intelfect, &c. When Ahankára is killed, i. e, when man 
comes to know that his individual consciousness is not really 
different from Consciousness or Pragna as а whole, but only 
appears so, the manas, the intellect and the will lose their 
false individuality, and what remains is knowledge un- 
dispersed and concentrated. It is this knowledge or 
consciousness which really is called God or imas. The 
death of the mind therefore means nothing more than 
that it knows and realises that it is not seg different 
from universel consciousness or Pragna, but only ap- 
pears to be so, iu other words, it ‘enters into the Kingdom 
of God by being born again." 


True Greatness or Vasudeva Sastry. 


(Continued from page 72.) 


the jewels that she has to throw away, not for the hair 
she has to give away to the barber, hut for the kindest of 
husbands and the best of all that loved, her richest treas- 
ure, her dearest joy. 
Krishna is no more, and over his ashes we can only sing 

the old dirge.— 

Fear no more the hoat о” the sun, 

Nor the fnrions winter's rages, 

Thou thy worldly task hası done, 

Нот: art gone, and ta'en thy wages: 


Fear no more the lig! g- А 
Nor th' all-dreaded thunder-stone ; 
Fear not slander, vonsure rash, 
Thon hast finish'd joy and moan: 
All lovers young, all lovers must 
Consign to thee, and come to dnst. 


CHAPTER V. 


SUBBI AND THE‘ WILD САТ’ 


In the death of Krishna. Dindigul lost one of its best 
citizens ; and the poor of the place, a generous supporter 
and friend. Krishna had large estates at his disposal, 
and a heart much larger; and no beggar, of whatever 
caste, was ever turned out of his doors with a repulsive 
‘no.’ Though young in years, he was the Solon of the 
city, and one of the prominent leaders in all its pnblic 
movements. No wonder then that, on his cremation 
day, the whole town was in tears; anda lot of philo- 
sophy involuntarily emanated from the lips of all, 
young and old; and sermonising ou the vanity of human 
life was the prevalent epidemic for the whole of the 
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day. The dead past somehow buries its dead, and no 
vacancy is ever felt in the busy market of our world, any 
more than the death of a wave causes a breach in the 
bosom of the sea. The sky stinted not its usual splendour, 
even ou that woful day; and the sun which rose next morn- 
ing looked попе the gloomier for Kriahna’s death. Even 
so late as the last century, there is authority to prove that 
the planets above, the moon, aud even our dull earth 
kept tune with tho changing moods of men, expecially 
the rich ones; for, when a Zamindar of N——died in 1785 
A. D. the Poet laureate of his kingdom, inspired of 
course by the never faltering muso, has stated that the 
sun fled away with grief, that all nature wept, and the 
moon herself kept out of her heavenly court in mourn- 
ing. It ie not however stated, unfortunately, for how 
many days the sun kept out of sight, and whether the 
moon sosympathetic was due that nightor not. How- 
ever that be, the skies wore no mourning for Krishna's 
death, and life at Dindigul fell into ita old rut not very 
long after the sad event of the place. Even our Annam- 
mal and poor Krishna's mother exchanged their grief 
for a mutual quarrel hetween them; the latter gently 
hinting that her son’s death was due to a fault in ‘the 
wicked’ Lakshmi’e horoscope, and the former loudly re- 
lying that her dear daughter was widowed because she 
fed been married to the ‘sinful,’ ‘ungrateful,’ ‘short- 
lived’ Krishna. A double passion now stirred up the 
volcano-heart of Annammál, and it required all the philo- 
sophy of her hushand to prevent an untimely eruption. 
akshmi, poor Lakshmi, was simply inconsolahle. She 
often seriously meditated suicide: but she did not dare 
make an attempt, as she was day and night surrounded by 
& number of visitors and relatives. Many an eye was 
bent towards her with deep hut ineffectual pity ; and on 
the tenth day, there was а little row among the elders of 
the house whenshe refused to decorate herself, as the custom 
js, with all her ornaments, and submit to be the cynosure 
of a crowd of Joh's comforters. Annammál insisted 
on her doing it, with the desire to see her in the 
height of her beauty before she changed once for all 
the wife's dress for the widow's. It was really a 
most melancholy scene when Lakshmi, one of the 
fairest of her sex, and adorned with costliest jewels from 
bead to foot, sat bursting ont in recurrent paroxysms of 
inconsolahle hut useless grief, amidst a crowd of men and 
women, most of whom perbaps came out of curiosity, but 
were all drowned in tears at the sight of her unfortunate 
anyel-like beauty, which, іп the course of a few hours, 
would melt away in the ghastliness of widowhood. There 
was & roar of weeping all around, and its melancholy noise 
brougbt tears into the eyes of tbe most cruel men. 
Annammál violently heat her breast, and was simply wild 
with grief. Even her hushand could not bear the heart- 
rending scene. 


While such wild wailing, terrible beating of breast 
and tearing of hair were going on in Krishna’s house, 
a dark, sulky-faced mau was sitting at the pial of a 
house not far off, absorbed іп а day-dream, which, 
judging from the changing expressions and contortions 
on Біз face, apparently forehode no good. A boy, naked 
and dirty, was at that time playing in tbe street just 
before him, and made some wild shouts, excited probably 
by bis play. The aulky-faced man aforesaid euddenly 
started np from his reverie, and, running np to the boy, 
who was evidently his son, took him up in his arms, 
pressed him again and again to his bosom,and kissed him 
allover the body with unspeakable joy. The boy, who 
was a perfect stranger to such caresses from his gener- 


ally cold and morose father, surnamed tbe Wild-cat, was 
eager to rush out from the hands which held him, 
Náyuuna Sastry, for that was the name of the mau, would 
not let him go. “ My child, my deur child, my prince, 
my joy," he cried; and іп reply the child screamed, 
“leave mo, let me go, or I will tell molher ;" and briskly 
kicked him. The father's caresses, however, did not 89 
soon come to nn end. He again and again squeezed his 
boy, addressed him in а strange farrago of terms of 
endearmont; but, all the same, the boy kicked ‘him 
with his restive legs, and abused him in exchange, The 
fatber, however, did not get offended, but laughed oute 
rigat, to tbe impatience and disgust of tbe child, who 
could not make out the meaning of his father’s sudden 
affection for him. The one laughed and danced, and the 
other kicked and screamed. 

While this was going on, there came near tbem a 
woman, and wanted water to wash her legs with. She 
was the wife of Nayanna Sastri, and was just then com- 
ing from the polluted house of Krishna, and so asked for 
water. А) the sight of her, the boy aimed a violent 
kick at his fatber’s teeth, and, very nearly breaking one 
of them jumped out to his mother, screaming, “ Wild-cat, 
Wild-cnt !” This amiable surname, ‘ Wild-cat, was first 
conferred upon Nayanna by his beloved wife. Beginning 
from the kitchen, it went all round the town; and the boys, 
especially, knew him only by that name, However much 
he might have endured it as au expression of love from 
his wife, he was not willing to be called by that namo by 
the street boys, and got angry whenever he was Бо ad- 
dressed. The shrew boys soon found this out, and grew 
more and more eager to provoke him. So they would 
always shout behind him, * Wild-cat, Wild-cat; ” and he 
muttering to himself, “ These rascally boys !—~all are noi 
wives,” would rush after them, pouring forth a torrent of 
abuses. 

It was a regular hunt once а day, whenever he op. 
peared out. His wife alone enjoyed the privilege of 
calling him ‘ Wild cat’ with impunity. 

Now, as soon asthe boy rushed forth toher, invoking her 
aid against the said Wild-cat, she directed her hushand into 
the house, and solemnly proceeded to institute an inquiry. 
“What do you mean, you wild-cat, hy standing in the 
street langhing, while the whole town pretends to weep? 
and what again is the meaning of your ill-treating my 
dear child ?" The wild-cat could only laugh in reply, his 
nearly-broken tooth notwithstanding. The wife gently 
chid him, saying, “ Have you gone mad?” ; and, employ- 
ing a few words of ahuse hy way of endearment, succeeded 
in eliciting from him the following reply. “ І havo care- 
fully caleulated, aud we have grown suddenly rich." The 
curions wifo said. “11, by calculating merely, you cun make 
us rich, go on calculating without even taking your food, 
hut why thus trouble my child ?" He replied, “ Tt is all 
through him we have got rich, itis all through him, 
you know." “What! has he found ont any treasure for 
yon, my dear wild-cat?" impatiently asked Subbi, for 
that was the lady's name. “Not so, not so!" ejaculated 
Мауаппа, *' That fellow Krishna is бопе; and so our child 
Muttu will he the heir, you understand." 

At this stage, this edifying conversation was unfortu- 
nately broken by the sudden appearance of third person. 


(To be continued.) 


In philosophy, fact and duty, i.e. that which ds, and 
that which ought to be, are blended into one identity. 


— Ferrier. 


